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A  SIMI'MONTHIY  RIPORT  ON  NIW  0  ■  V  1 1  O  P  M  I  N  T  S  , 
TRINDS,  IDIAS,  AND  RISIARCH  IN  lOUCATION 


•  Government 


1tNlin|{  on  NPgreKation  in  schools  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  coming 
school  year.  Before  taking  its  summer  recess,  the 
court  agreed  to  consider  next  fall  cases  involving  seg¬ 
regation  of  Negro  and  white  pupils  in  the  schools  of 
Clarendon  County,  S.  C.,  and  Topeka,  Kans.  (In 
Topeka,  separate  schools  for  white  and  Negro  pupils 
are  maintained  at  the  elementary  level  only. ) 

CDSt-of-living  bonuses  are  part  of  salaries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  in  New  York. 
Consequently,  schools  with  local  pension  plans  must 
take  bonuses  into  consideration  when  making  com¬ 
putations  to  determine  size  of  pensions. 

New  GI  Bill  w  ill  be  on  the  books  by  the  time 
schools  open  in  September,  according  to  all  signals 
from  Congress.  Tuis  month,  the  Teague-Rankin 
measure  was  resoundingly  endorsed  by  the  House. 
Only  one  negative  vote  was  cast— that  by  a  represen¬ 
tative  who  objected  only  to  rules  (no  amendments 
allowed)  under  which  the  bill  was  brought  up.  The 
bill  now  awaits  action  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

Last-minute  objections  by  private  institutions  that 
Teague  discriminated  against  higher  tuition  colleges 
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have  made  no  impression  on  Congressmen.  Like 
most  educators,  they  find  the  measure  vastly  superior 
to  the  World  War  II  GI  Bill  in  its  safeguards  against 
exploitation  of  the  government.  They  also  applaud 
the  idea  behind  making  payments  directly  to  students 
—  i.  e.y  educational  benefits  become  scholarships  for 
veterans,  not  aid  to  institutions.  Benefits  are  $120 
per  month  for  the  veteran  with  no  dependents  who 
enrolls  in  a  full-time  program. 

Staff  members  In  public  colleges  may  have 
opportunity  to  obtain  social  security.  The  controver¬ 
sial  social  seciurity  bill  (H.  R.  7800),  first  voted  down 
and  then  reconsidered  by  the  House,  has  had  an 
amendment  added.  The  new  clause  would  permit 
public  institutions  of  higher  education  to  enter  into 
agreements  for  social  security  coverage  under  the 
same  rules  that  now  apply  to  private  educational  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Federal  aid  for  school  construction  is 

authorized  in  H.  R.  8145,  drafted  by  the  Bailey  sub¬ 
committee  and  passed  on  this  month  to  the  full  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  bill  sets  no  amount  for  aid  to  school  construc¬ 
tion,  but  it  establishes  a  formula  under  which  federal 
grants  would  be  made  to  states  to  provide  minimum 
classroom  facilities  in  financially  distressed  districts. 
Whatever  is  appropriated  would  be  distributed  among 
states  according  to  the  ratio  that  the  state’s  school-age 
population  bears  to  the  total  school-age  population  in 
the  country.  No  state  would  receive  less  than  $100,000 
a  year;  nor  more  than  one-third  its  state-local  average 
annual  expenditure  for  school  buildings  during  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  that  year. 

States  would  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  only 
districts  with  great  neea  and  inadequate  tax  resources 
were  issued  construction  funds.  Before  a  state  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant,  it  would  be  required  to  obtain  ap¬ 
proval  of  its  distribution  plan  from  the  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  Demanded  of  states  with  dual 
school  systems:  equitable  distribution  of  funds  among 
schools  for  different  racial  groups. 

Written  as  amendments  to  Public  Laws  874  and 
815,  the  bill  also  extends  federal  aid  to  districts  in 
federally  affected  areas,  and  improves  procedures. 


The  bulletin,  incidentally,  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
Midwest  superintendent  who  co-operates  in  replyinjj 
to  the  center’s  questionnaires.  Address  of  center: 
5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 

If  public  and  school  libraries  combine 

they  can  serve  a  small  town  better.  That  is  the  re¬ 
port  from  BuflFalo,  Mo.  Since  January,  the  Dallas 
Count)'  library  and  school  library  have  been  houseil 
adjoiningly  in  an  addition  to  the  BuEFalo  school.  The 
school  furnishes  the  librarian  and  space,  the  counts' 
library  furnishes  the  books.  Advantages  to  the  school: 

(1)  ready  access  to  36,000  volumes  owned  by  the  re¬ 
gional  library  which  supplies  the  county  with  books, 

(2)  assistance  from  the  regional  librarian,  (3)  growth 
of  the  school  as  a  community  center,  (4)  gathering 
public  interest  in  all  school  undertakings.  Since  the 
merger,  circulation  of  juvenile  books  in  the  county 
collection  has  increased  fom  times. 

Part-time  thinkers  on  edneation  must  have 
more  attention  from  the  full-time  thinkers.  At  a  na¬ 
tional  conference  called  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  this  month,  representatives  of  60  national  organi¬ 
zations— half  of  which  are  totally,  and  half  of  which 
are  partially,  concerned  with  education— got  together 
to  cfiscuss  elementary  schools.  Said  the  “part-time 
thinkers”:  “Viewpoints  of  the  man  who  spends  his 
full  working  day  thinking  about  education  naturally 
advance  beyond  those  of  the  citizens  and  lay  groups 
upon  whom  public  education  depends  for  support. 
The  professional  educator  must  keep  us  informed  .  .  . 
He  must  bring  us  up  to  date  as  concept  of  what  makes 
good  school  changes.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"The  Listing  of  Instructional  Materials  for  the  SchooLs." 
Strengthening  Democracy,  May  1952.  Board  of  Education,  110 
Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.  (Description  of  10  steps  in 
approval  of  instrtictional  materials  for  the  New  York  City 
jniblic  schools). 

“The  Superman  Pattern  Is  Passing  in  Public  School  Adminis¬ 
tration,”  J.  II.  Hull.  School  Executive,  June  1952.  470  4th 
•Ate.,  N.Y.  16.  (Two  concepts  of  educational  leadership  arc 
contrasted. ) 

“Written  Policies  for  Boards  of  Education,”  Edw.  M.  Tuttle. 
School  Board  Jour.,  June  1952.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee 
I.  (Summary  of  recommendations  as  proposed  at  this  years 
convention  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association.) 


•  Professional  Relations 

16,000  letters  about  teaebing  were  mailed 
out  this  month  by  the  Chicago  board  of  education  to 
all  seniors  graduating  from  Chicago’s  public  and  non¬ 
public  high  schools.  Another  15,000  messages  were 
sent  to  public  school  eighth-grade  graduates— part  of 
a  long-range  plan  for  interesting  young  people  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teaching  jobs,  explains  Assistant  Supt. 
Don  C.  Rogers. 

The  letter  was  written  specifically  to  ix)int  out  the 
advantages  of  a  job  with  the  Chicago  school  system. 
Reverse  side  comments  on  what  schools  look  for  in  a 
teacher  candidate. 
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In-service  study  once  brought  ^^points*’  to 

teachers  in  Superior,  Wis.  A  minimum  number  of 
“ix)ints”  were  required  as  evidence  of  professional 
growth.  This  past  year  the  system  was  eliminated. 
“It  encouraged  teachers  to  perform  a  minimum  amount 
of  services  rather  than  inspiring  a  professional  attitude 
toward  school— and  self-improvement,”  explains  Supt. 
Leslie  W.  Johnson. 

Superior’s  new  professional  growth  program  has  no 
link  with  the  salary  schedule.  Teachers  keep  records 
of  in-service  work,  however.  The  records  reveal  which 
teachers  need  encouragement  to  participate  more  fully 
in  in-service  activities,  and  provide  information  useful 
for  determining  advancements  to  supervisory  jobs. 

One  advantage  in  not  tying  professional  improve¬ 
ment  to  a  point  system:  activities  do  not  need  to  be 
weighed  for  their  value,  hence  a  greater  variety  can 
Ik.*  used  as  evidence  of  professional  growth. 

Wben  teachers  participate  in  research 

they  are  more  likely  to  put  findings  to  use.  The 
teacher  who  limits  research  activity  to  reading  about 
experimentation  frequently  does  not  see  how  results 
can  be  applied  to  his  own  instructional  problems. 

“.\ction  research”  projects  undertaken  by  teachers 
in  Springfield,  Mo.,  reveal  how  research  activity  can 
Ix'come  a  practical  type  of  in-service  study,  reports 
Kemieth  D.  Wann  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Because  their  projects  related  to  classroom 
problems,  teachers  were  able  to  carry  out  their  studies 
without  diverting  attention  from  their  classrooms. 
W’hat  they  discovered  could  be  used  immediately. 

If  teachers  are  to  engage  in  research,  they  must 
haxe  encouragement  and  help  from  administrators 
and  supervisors,  says  Mr.  Wann.  There  must  be  a 
professional  climate  conducive  to  experimentation 
(teachers  won’t  try  new  methods  if  they  are  afraid 
that  mistakes  will  be  held  against  them).  'They  must 
have  time  to  plan  and  discuss  co-operative  research 
projects  ( arrangements  for  substitute  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ditional  clerical  assistance  would  help).  They  must 
have  direction  from  research  experts  (their  work  will 
lx?  easier  if  they  know  basic  research  skills). 

The  May  issue  of  Educational  Leadership,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curri¬ 
culum  Development,  NEA,  is  devoted  e.xclusively  to 
school  experimentation.  The  association  now  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  research  activities,  and  soon  will  add  a 
research  consultant  to  its  staff. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Study  Abroad,  1951-52.  Columbia  University  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  ( UNESCO’s  listing  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships  available  for  foreign  study.  Five  thousand  study 
grants  in  38  countries  were  open  to  U.S.  students  in  J95J-52. 
Mamj  of  the  awards  will  be  available  again  in  1953  and  1954.) 
"Merit  Rating  and  Salary  Increase,"  Wm.  A.  Cook.  School 
Board  Jour.,  June  1952.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1. 
Practical  Personnel  Policies,  Committee  on  Tenure  and  Aca- 
slemic  Freedom.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
Hp.  10  copies,  52c.  (  A  leaflet  condensing  principles  essential 
for  good  personnel  policies.  For  public  distribution.) 

Earned  Degrees  Conferred  by  Higher  Educational  Institutions 
1950-1951.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  119p.  60c. 
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•  Teaching  methods  and  Problems 


Helpful  addition  to  a  resource  unit  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J. )  schools  is  a  section 
which  gives  suggestions  on  how  the  topic  outlined  can 
be  interrelated  with  what  pupils  have  studied  (or 
are  studying)  in  other  classes.  The  particular  unit, 
“Health  in  Our  Times,”  was  written  for  teachers  of 
unified  studies  courses. 

Three  words  should  he  used  gingerly  in 

mathematics  instruction.  Watch  out  for  the  terms 
“transpose,”  “cancel”  and  “cross-multiply.”  Each  has 
contributed  to  misunderstanding  of  mathematics. 

Reasons:  (1)  when  students  solve  an  equation  by 
“transposition,”  they  forget  what  they  are  doing  and 
why  (2)  when  students  reduce  fractions  by  “cancel¬ 
ing,”  they  get  in  the  habit  of  crossing  out  numbers 
that  look  alike,  regardless  of  mathematical  laws  (3) 
when  students  “cross-multiply”  to  find  an  unknown 
quantity  in  a  problem  involving  proportion,  they  not 
only  are  using  a  non-mathematical  term,  but  are  likely 
to  apply  the  process  incorrectly  to  fractional  equations 
not  in  the  form  of  proportion. 

Among  expressions  strictly  taboo  are  “turning  a 
fraction  upside  down”  (fractions  are  “inverted”); 
reading  a/b  as  “a  over  b”  (correct:  “a  divided  by  b”). 

A  Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics  for  Secondary 
Schools,  latest  product  of  Pennsylvania’s  state-wide 
curriculum  program,  outlines  a  high  school  mathe¬ 
matics  curriculum  designed  to  facilitate  individual¬ 
ized  instruction.  To  the  teacher  with  30  pupils,  in¬ 
dividualized  instruction  can  be  only  a  goal,  the  bulle¬ 
tin  admits.  How  far  the  teacher  goes  toward  reaching 
it  depends  largely  on  techniques  which  permit  him  to 
know  his  pupfis  better.  These  plans  help:  long-range 
assignments,  supervised  study  in  the  classroom,  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  classroom  as  a  learning  laboratory,  abil¬ 
ity  grouping  within  the  class. 

Let  students  briuK  ideas  to  sessions  on  improve¬ 
ment  of  instruction,  recommend  participants  at  a  con¬ 
ference  which  included  student  representation. 

A  three-day  meeting  conducted  by  the  Ohio  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  this  spring  brought  500  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  college  leaders  together  to  discuss 
ways  of  bettering  teaching.  Approximately  50  high 
school  students  participated. 

Adult  reaction  to  student  participation  was  extreme¬ 
ly  favorable,  reports  Paul  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
Shadyside  schools  and  chairman  of  the  conference. 
He  sees  one  failing  in  the  scheme.  High  school  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  capable  of  contributing  to  a  teachers’ 
meeting  usually  will  be  the  school’s  top  scholars. 
Teachers  might  learn  more  from  hearing  the  view¬ 
points  of  students  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Modernizing  Modem  Languages.  State  Supt.  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Topeka,  Kans.  I3p.  (Answers  to  these  questions: 
What  can  I  tell  my  community  about  language  study?  How 
can  I  vitalize  my  language  teaching?  What  is  the  place  of 


language  in  the  core  curriculum?  What  is  the  place  of  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  in  the  elementary  school? ) 

The  Stnicture  of  English,  Charles  Carpenter  Fries.  Harcourt, 
Brace,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  300p.  S4.  (A  new  view 
on  the  structure  of  English.  The  author  illwstrates  how  signals 
vf  structural  meaning  in  English  give  insight  into  the  way 
Jangmge  works.) 

“The  Unteachable  Can  be  Taught,”  Allan  M.  Pitkanen.  School 
Executive,  June  1952.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Techniques 
for  creating  incentives  for  learning  among  defiant,  recalcitrant 
and  slow  pupils.) 

•  Curricula 


Illinois  Schools  seek  agreement  among 
teachers,  parents  and  students  on  what  each  subject 
and  service  area  of  the  school  program  should  ac¬ 
complish. 

The  undertaking  is  a  three-  or  four-year  job.  Since 
the  total  curriculum  is  too  complex  to  be  dealt  with 
in  one  stroke,  there  will  be  separate  projects  (known 
as  “Local  Area  Consensus  Studies”)  covering  a  total 
of  20  curriculum  areas.  Each  separate  project  consists 
of  three  parts:  (1)  survey  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
students  to  find  what  they  think  schools  should  be 
doing,  and  what  they  think  schools  are  doing  (2) 
parent-teacher-student  discussion  of  findings  (3)  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  concensus  on  what  must  be  done  to 
offer  the  best  possible  program  in  the  area. 

Local  work  (now  underway  in  87  towns)  is  guided 
by  inventories,  in  the  form  of  questionnaire  booklets,  | 
which  cover  each  subject  and  school  service.  Already  I 
prepared  by  the  Illinois  Curriculum  Program  ( which  " 
has  organized  the  project)  are  inventories  for  use  in 
studying  extra-class  activities,  family  living,  guidance, 
health  education,  science  and  school  libraries. 

Illinois  school  leaders  have  great  hopes  that  the 
studies  will  bring  better  school  programs,  improved 
public  understanding  of  schools,  and  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  by  teachers  of  subjects  taught  by  others. 

Junior  colleges  are  showing  interest  in  life 
adjustment  education.  This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  plans  to 
conduct  a  “life  adjustment”  discussion  section  at  its  , 
annual  meeting.  Convention  takes  place  the  first  of 
next  week  in  Boston. 

All  governors  endorse  driver  eduoatios,  i 

reports  a  booklet  going  out  this  month  to  newspapers,  | 
magazines  and  many  schools.  Published  by  the  Ameri- 1 
can  Automobile  Association,  the  booklet  contains  a  | 
statement  by  each  governor  on  the  importance  of  in- 1 
stalling  driving  classes  in  high  schools.  Schools  may  ) 
obtain  copies  free  for  public  relations  purposes.  ? 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  | 

Music  for  Grades  Seven,  Eight,  Nine.  Board  of  Education, 
110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ( Experiences  for  junior  hi^ 
school  pupils  in  singing,  listening,  instrumental  music,  musk 
appreciation,  and  creative  music.) 

“The  Freshmans  Errors  in  Composition."  E.  G.  Mathews  and 
George  Scouffas.  Illinois  English  Bulletin,  121  Litwoln  Hai 
Urbana,  Illinois.  (Freshman  errors  in  composition  are  on  the 
rise  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  A  study  that  may  be  used  « 
a  basis  for  criticism  of  life  adjustment  education.) 
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Education  Summary  •  June  20,  1952 


•  Student  Activities 

Seek  eo-sponsors  for  Citizenship  Day,  the 

Citizenship  Committee  of  the  National  Education 
Association  advises  schools.  The  most  successful  Citi¬ 
zenship  Day  programs,  it  says,  are  those  planned  with 
the  help  of  all  community  organizations  and  agencies. 

The  planning  committee  should  take  special  note 
of  the  chief  reason  Citizenship  Day  was  moved  from 
.May  to  September  17.  When  the  day  fell  near  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  it  could  not  be  used  to  introduce 
year-long  emphasis  on  good  citizenship.  Timed  for 
September,  it  makes  an  appropriate  occasion  on  which 
to  launch  long-term  citizenship  education  acti\  ities. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  planning  group  to  have  at 
its  fingertips  these  publications:  Manual  of  Suggestions 
for  National  Citizenship  Daij  (NEA,  1201  16th  St, 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.;  25c),  and  Gateway  to 
Citizenship  (Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.;  75c). 

Political  activity  of  college  students  has 

increased  considerably  from  four  years  ago,  reiwrt 
both  the  Young  Republican  and  Young  Democrat  or¬ 
ganizations.  But  just  as  the  junior  groups  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  influence  senior  party  organizations,  C'ollege 
political  clubs  meet  with  resistance  from  junior 
branches  of  political  parties. 

There’s  e\’idence  that  college  clubs  are  gaining  sta¬ 
tus  with  the  Young  Republicans:  ( 1 )  15%  of  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  executive  board  is  made  up  of  college  stu¬ 
dents,  (2)  a  college  student  heads  Republican  party 
committees  in  four  Oklahoma  counties,  (3)  at  least 
one  college  student  will  be  an  official  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention. 

Not  all  colleges  officially  sanction  student  political 
clubs.  Some  governing  boards  feel  there  is  danger  in 
permitting  use  of  any  campus  facility  for  meetings. 

For  variety  in  plays,  students  might  write  their 
own,  building  the  theme  around  teen-age  problems. 
Toronto  (Ohio)  high  school  produced  such  a  play  re¬ 
cently.  Critics  reported  that  the  play,  itself,  was  un¬ 
polished,  but  that  public  interest  in  it  was  higher  than 
in  most  school  productions. 

i  Sailing  as  a  school  sport  usually  is  limited  to 
high-tuition  private  institutions.  Within  the  past  year, 
however,  public  schools  in  10  Massachusetts  bay  towns 
have  co-operated  with  a  privately-sponsored  Schools 
Sailing  Club  to  make  sailing  available  to  public  school 
pupils. 

I  Gloucester  high  school  takes  the  sport  more  serious- 
f  ly  than  other  schools.  It  has  its  own  sailing  club  (with 
I  122  members),  a  sailing  class,  and  five  boats  for  stu- 
g  dents’  use.  It  also  hires  two  part-time  instructors. 

I  Fanit  with  anti-vandal  programs  is  that 
I  many  of  the  best  have  little  effect  in  actually  cutting 
I  down  wilful  destruction  of  school  property.  A  few 
I  months  ago,  Washington,  D.  C.,  schools  were  awarded 
■  a  Freedoms  Foundation  citation  for  an  exceptionally 
I  fine  anti-\andalism  campaign.  Shortly  thereafter,  one 


of  the  worst  juvenile  vandal  attacks  in  recent  years 
took  place.  School  officials  admit  that  the  campaign, 
while  seeming  to  interest  pupils  in  care  of  school  prop¬ 
erty,  had  not  cut  instance  (or  cost)  of  vandalism. 
(See  “Fault  with  Nutrition  Teaching,”  PHYSICAL  EDUCA¬ 
TION  AND  HEALTH.) 

Stndrnts  worked  with  adults  this  past  year  in 
3,000  towns  where  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  conducted  com¬ 
munity-improvement  projects.  In  the  federation’s 
“Build  Freedom  with  Youth”  program,  young  people 
between  ages  of  12  and  21  joined  club  members  in 
planning  recreation,  conservation,  park,  library  and 
welfare  activities. 

Last  month,  at  the  federation’s  annual  convention, 
three  clubs  were  honored  for  having  done  better  than 
others.  A  club  in  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  won  top  prize 
of  $10,000  for  working  with  teen-agers  to  open  a  youth 
canteen  in  a  Negro  community.  A  club  in  Clarkston, 
Wash.,  won  $3,000  for  success  in  a  variety  of  under¬ 
takings  —  among  them,  sponsoring  a  student-operated 
teen-age  employment  agency.  A  club  in  Fulton,  Miss., 
won  $2,000  for  a  student  project  which,  among  other 
achievements,  brought  a  new  industry  to  town.  Prizes 
(totaling  $25,000)  had  one  string  attached:  all  must 
be  plowed  back  into  community  undertakings  in 
which  youth  work  with  adults. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Group  Development  in  a  Junior  High  School  Student  Council,” 
Ida  Stewart  Brown.  Educational  Leadership,  May  1952.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Report  of  research  on  devel¬ 
opment  of  group  participation  and  leadership  skills  of  pinior 
high  school  student  council  members.  The  proiect  was  conduct¬ 
ed  by  a  research  team  of  the  University  of  Utah.) 

Sport  Writing  for  School  Newspapers.  Charles  F.  Troxell.  Co¬ 
lumbia  Scholastic  Press  Assn.,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  27. 
14p.  50c.  (Suggestions  to  improve  accuracy,  completeness  and 
foumalistic  style  of  sports  stories  in  school  newspapers.) 


•  Religion 

Baltimore  is  to  be  commended  for  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  teaching  about  religion,  according  to  early 
findings  in  a  survey  of  religious  instruction  in  public 
schools,  now  being  made  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

Of  teaching  materials  submitted  in  the  survey,  two 
resource  units  available  to  Baltimore  teachers  of  ninth- 
grade  world  history  are  said  to  be  among  the  best.  One 
unit,  “Religion  During  the  Middle  Ages,”  emphasizes 
the  fundamental  likeness  of  all  religions;  another,  “The 
Reformation  —  Religious  Upheaval,”  stresses  that  in¬ 
tolerance,  bigotry,  and  emphasis  on  differences  among 
religions  produced  the  religious  strife  of  the  past.  Both 
units  show  ways  in  which  interfaith  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  religion  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  through  study  of  history. 

Baltimore  teachers  who  use  the  units  have  also  the 
benefit  of  suggestions  presented  in  a  school-produced 
bulletin  on  “Better  Intercultural  Relations.” 
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Education  Summary  •  June  20,  1952 


•  Guidance 


In  moaNuring  achievement,  not  only  mental 
abilities,  but  also  social  class  of  students,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  So  conclude  analysts  of  the 
latest  Purdue  University  poll  of  high  school  student 
opinion.  The  .survey  sought  to  discover  what  students 
think  of  social  class  (most  are  well  aware  that  it 
exists),  and  to  determine  how  attitudes  of  students 
from  lower  and  middle  layers  of  society  differ. 

Pollers  found  a  significant  class  difference  in  the  "de¬ 
ferred  gratification  pattern”  of  students.  Those  from 
lower  classes  were  much  more  likely  to  “live  for  to¬ 
day.”  They  saw  less  value  in  education,  particularly  in 
“serious”  subjects.  They  cared  less  about  grades  and 
what  teachers  thought  of  them.  If  they  had  money, 
they  were  more  likely  to  spend  it  immediately. 

“If  education  is  to  accomplish  its  goals,”  the  survey 
concludes,  “the  educator  needs  to  be  aware  of  factor.s 
shaping  the  personaliW  of  pupils,  for  these  factors 
affect  the  receptivity  of  the  pupil  to  schooling.” 

CURREST  READISX:  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
Controls  from  Within,  Fritz  Rcdl  and  David  Wincman.  Frcr 
Press,  Glencoe,  III.  332p.  $4.50.  (Techniques  for  treatment  of 
the  aggressive  child.  A  book  written,  according  to  the  authors, 
to  “stimulate  a  more  thoughtful  approach  to  the  handling  of 
child  behavior  by  parents  and  teachers.") 

Tlie  Adolescent  and  His  World.  Irene  M.  fos.selyn.  Family  Serv¬ 
ice  Assn,  of  America.  124p.  $1.75.  (Outline  of  psychological 
processes  involved  in  achievement  of  emotwnal  security.) 
“Guidance  —  Central  or  Peripheral?’',  Karl  P.  Zerfoss.  Journal 
of  Educational  Research,  April  1952.  Madison,  Wis.  (The  idea 
of  guidance  as  an  integral  phase  of  effective  education  is  gain¬ 
ing  .strength,  particularly  at  the  secondary  level.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Fault  with  nutrition  teaching  is  that  it  has 
little  effect  on  students’  breakfast  habits.  Even  though 
health  classes  put  more  and  more  stress  on  proper  diet, 
breakfast-skipping  (particularly  among  high  school 
students )  continues  to  be  a  chief  failing  among  health 
practices  of  a  large  percentage  of  pupils. 

For  a  report  on  nutrition  instniction,  write  the 
Cereal  Institute,  135  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  for  “A 
Study  of  the  Teaching  of  Nutrition  in  Public  Schools.” 

Veterans’  hospitals  are  pioneering  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  sports  and  other  recreational  activities 
for  the  physically  handicapped.  Schools  which  have 
special  classes  for  handicapped  children  might  investi¬ 
gate  a  master’s  thesis,  submitted  by  Ralph  W.  Mathia- 
sen.  of  the  Los  Angeles  YMCA,  to  Bowling  Green 
(Ohio)  State  University.  It  describes  (1)  games  in 
which  handicapped  patients  can  compete  with  able- 
bodied  athletes,  (2)  wheel-chair  versions  of  baseball, 
basketball,  table  tennis,  (3)  “activity”  games  for  chil¬ 
dren  with  limited  ability  to  move  around. 


CURREST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
Tli<*  Child  with  Epileps>'.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  2.5,  D.  C. 
5c.  (Facts  about  epilepsy  parents  and  teachers  should  knote. 
.\  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  FSA.) 


Tlie  Child  Who  Is  Hard  of  Hearing.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash. 
25,  D.  C.  5c.  (Facts  which  parents  arid  teachers  should  know 
about  the  child  with  hearing  loss.  A  pamphlet  prepared  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  FSA.) 

Practices  and  Opinions  in  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Safe¬ 
ty,  Clyde  G.  Knapp  and  Beulah  Drom.  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  III.  (A  basis  for  evaluation  of  a  local  program.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


IVote  to  those  in  charge  of  exhibits:  Signs 
reading  “do  not  touch”  are  a  bar  to  learning.  If  chil¬ 
dren  find  an  object  interesting,  they  want  to  touch  it; 
if  they  can’t  touch  it,  they  lose  interest.  “Stop  trying  to 
sa\e  the  lives  of  things.  Let  children  handle  an  ex¬ 
hibit  item  until  someone  breaks  it,”  urges  Helen  Chal- 
land,  of  National  College  of  Education,  Evanston. 

National  College  of  Education  sponsors  an  annual 
Science  Open  House  for  school  children  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Children  may  handle  anything  displayed. 
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Checking  on  grades  of  TV  students,  Eleroy 
L.  Stromberg  of  \^^estern  Reser\’e  University,  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  found  that  students  who  took  a  psychology 
course  by  television  did  better  on  final  examinations 
than  those  who  attended  regular  classes  on  the  cam¬ 
pus. 

Persons  who  took  the  televised  course,  he  explains, 
were  required  to  come  to  the  classroom  for  the  final 
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vere  requirea  to  come  to  tne  classroom  tor  tnc  nnai  u 
.‘xamination  if  they  wanted  credit.  Probably  only  I 
those  who  felt  thev  could  pass  the  test  appeared.  f 
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Film  Council  of  America  activities  are  ex¬ 
panding  with  the  aid  of  several  grants  from  the  Ford 
Foundation’s  Fund  for  Adult  Education.  The  organi¬ 
zation  has  a  new  director  (Paul  A.  Wagner),  new 
headquarters  (600  Davis  St.,  Evanston,  Ill.),  several 
new  projects.  Most  important  among  them:  (1)  col¬ 
lection,  selection  and  forwarding  of  U.  S.-made  films 
to  Edinburgh  and  X’enice  film  festivals,  ( 2 )  promotion 
of  film  discussion  meetings  among  adult  study  groups. 
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Special  summer  telecast  to  be  presented  by  || 
Washington,  D.  C.,  schools  will  be  directed  to  children  w  ‘ 
of  ages  six  through  12.  The  program,  “Story-Time,*  I 


aims  both  at  entertaining  children  and  at  increasing 
their  intere.st  in  summertime  reading. 


Groundwork  for  school  TV  financing 

Wisconsin  includes  publication  of  a  booklet,  “1952  Is 
Making  TV  History,”  for  public  distribution.  Produced 
by  the  Wisconsin  Citizens’  Committee  for  Educational 
Television,  the  booklet  urges  public  support  for  com¬ 
ing  requests  that  the  legislature  make  funds  available 
for  educational  TV  stations. 


Children  will  ask  the  questions  in  a  new 

television  quiz  program  to  be  presented  by  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Answers  will  be  supplied  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  faculty  members.  (The  pro¬ 
gram  is  “Summer  School,”  which  will  l>egin  June  30  oo 
a  Monday-Wednesday-Friday  schedide.  Time:  3:3(1 


to  4:30  EST.) 
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Education  Summary-  •  June  20,  1952 
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CVRREST  READISG  of  special  ISTEREST 
"We  Made  a  Movie  About  Russia,”  Hohert  W,  Burns.  Educa¬ 
tional  Screen,  May  1952.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  (To  reas- 
mc  the  public  that  schools  are  not  teaching  communistic  ideas, 
make  a  tnovie  of  a  class  studying  about  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Bums  tells  how  it  can  be  done.) 

New  Visual  Education  Techniques,  Alfred  Porter.  Burgess  Pub. 
Co.,  462  S.  6th  St.,  Minneapolis  15.  79p.  $1.25.  (How  to  pre¬ 
pare  better  graphs,  charts,  twsters,  drawings  and  models 
through  use  o/  felt-tipped  marking  pens.) 

"Supplementary  Learning  Materials  and  Techniaues,"  Teacher 
Education,  June  1952,  published  by  the  Editorial  Board  of  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois.  ( A  special  issue 
describing  use  of  teaching  aids.) 


•  VocationaUIndugtrial 


More  girlfi  are  taking  industrial  arts, 

members  of  the  National  Life  Adjustment  Education 
Commission  reiiorted  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  this 
month.  Another  trend  that  the  commission  supports: 
opening  of  family  living  courses  to  boys. 

End  of  guidance  services  ofiFered  by  the  \’oca- 
tional  Education  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  brought  protests  from  the  American  Person¬ 
nel  and  Guidance  Association  and  its  affiliate,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vocational  Guidance  Association.  Their  chief 
worry  is  that  vocational  divisions  of  state  departments 
of  education  may  follow  suit. 

Stndent  personnel  directory  is  published  an¬ 
nually  by  commercial  and  guidance  departments  of 
Penn  Township  high  school  (Pittsburgh),  and  sent  to 
all  business  establishments  in  the  district.  Directory- 
covers  information  about  commercial  students  that 
prospective  employers  seek. 

Develop  the  artist  in  the  artisan,  and  the 

artisan  in  the  artist,  urges  the  Lake  Oswego  (Ore.) 
superintendent  of  schools.  Julio  L.  Bortalozzo’s  report 
in  the  University  of  Washington  College  of  Education 
Record  for  Nfay  describes  joint  objectives  of  art  and 
industrial  arts  in  Lake  Oswego.  One:  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  an  appreciation  of  art  so  that  he  may  appreciate 
good  industrial  design. 

While  art  and  industrial  arts  are  treated  separately 
by  schools,  they  have  been  combined  by  industry  to 
provide  more  useful  and  better-looking  products,  Mr. 
Bortalozzo  comments. 

Benefits  set  hy  the  new  GI  hill  would  estab¬ 
lish  this  pay  schedule  for  veterans  taking  supplemen¬ 
tary  or  full-time  on- job  training: 

Those  taking  supplementary  on-job  training  —  $90. 
(If  the  veteran  has  dependents,  $110.)  Those  in  in¬ 
stitutional  on-farm  training  —  $95.  ( If  the  veteran  has 
dependents,  $120. )  Those  in  apprentice  programs  or 
other  full-time  on-job  training  —  $70.  ( If  the  veteran 
bas  dependents,  $^. ) 

^nefits  paid  both  on-farm  and  full-time  on-job 
trainees  or  apprentices,  however,  would  diminish  peri¬ 
odically.  Theoretically,  at  least,  trainees  would  earn 


more  money  from  their  jobs  as  their  work  progressed. 
Ceiling  for  on-job  and  apprenticeship  earnings  and  al¬ 
lowances  would  be  $225,  or  $300  if  the  veteran  has 
dependents. 

As  in  the  case  of  veterans  enrolled  in  academic  stu¬ 
dy,  all  money  will  be  sent  directly  to  the  student.  None 
goes  to  schools.  Unlike  under  the  World  War  II  GI 
Bill,  no  special  payments  would  be  made  for  books 
and  equipment  or,  in  the  case  of  apprentices,  for  tools. 

MassaehuMettM  excels  in  ty-ing  vocational  courses 
to  occupational  needs  of  local  c-ommunities,  reports 
an  American  Vocational  Journal  article  which  salutes 
the  state  for  its  pioneering  in  vocational  education. 
Lynn  (Mass.)  schools  provide  the  only  public-school 
course  in  shoemaking  in  the  Unitetl  States;  Attleboro 
schools  specialize  in  training  for  the  jewelry  trades; 
Leominster  schools  offer  work  in  plastics  fabrication 
and  mold-making;  Waltham  schools  operate  a  watch 
repair  training  program. 

Future  FarmorM  of  .America,  now  numbering 
350,000,  will  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  their 
organization  in  1953.  In  advance  of  the  event,  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress  directing  the  Post¬ 
master  General  to  issue  a  special  stamp  in  recognition 
of  FFA  contributions  to  good  citizenship. 


CURRENT  RE.\DING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“What  Industrial  Education  Could  Do  for  the  ‘60  Percent’,” 
John  F.  Friese.  School  Shop,  June  1952.  330  S.  State  Sf.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  (Suggestions  for  content  of  general  occupatiomd 
education,  proposed  for  students  for  whom  “neither  the  aca¬ 
demic  nor  vocational  curriculum  is  suited.”) 


•  Adult  Education 


Robert’s  rules  are  out  of  order  in  the  lives 
of  modem  groups.  Study  of  how  groups  behave  has 
revealed  that  they  act  more  intelligently  and  forcefully 
if  members  aren’t  bound  by  parliamentary  procedures. 
Writes  Malcolm  S.  Knowles  in  the  June  issue  of  Adult 
Leadership  {see  below):  “Robert’s  mles  inflict  upon 
groups  unnecessarily  formal  and  stereotyped  proce¬ 
dures  .  .  .  They  control  discussion,  but  do  not  inspire 
it .  .  .  They  restrict  thinking,  but  do  not  release  it  .  .  . 
They  defy  logical  process  of  group  deliberation  since, 
under  them,  discussion  must  start  with  a  motion,  not 
general  statement  of  a  problem.” 

Mr.  Knowles  has  still  a  greater  fault  to  find  with  Mr. 
Robert.  “Robert  was  trigger-happy  about  voting,”  he 
says.  Parliamentary  law  makes  voting  the  normal 
method  of  making  decisions.  Voting  should  be  re¬ 
served,  the  article  concludes,  until  all  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  consensus  is  exhausted. 

Contest  for  ‘‘social  science  fiction”  is  being 
sponsored  among  readers  of  the  Adult  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  new  magazine  Adult  Leadership.  (“Social  sci¬ 
ence  fiction,”  as  defined  by  the  editor,  is  a  story  visual¬ 
izing  how  an  “invention”  in  democratic  procedures 
results  in  a  better  society.) 


Education  Summary  •  June  20,  1952 


•  ParenUTeacher 


Mothers  of  preschool  retarded  children 

are  enrolled  in  a  special  nine-week  course  being  e'en- 
ducted  in  New  York  City  by  the  Association  for  the 
Help  of  Retarded  Children.  The  association  believes 
that  it  is  the  only  parent  education  of  its  kind  avail¬ 
able  in  the  country,  although  the  need  for  such  train¬ 
ing  is  great.  Proper  home  and  nursery  school  educa¬ 
tion,  the  group  says,  is  more  important  for  children 
who  are  mentally  retarded  than  for  others. 

Ex^jerts  in  special  education  who  attended  the 
spring  convention  of  the  International  Council  for  E.x- 
ceptional  Children  were  of  the  same  opinion.  They 
commended  Colorado,  which  permits  school  districts 
to  lower  entrance  age  of  exceptional  children  to  three 
years,  and  condemned  those  states  that  require  chil¬ 
dren  to  attain  a  mental  age  of  four  and  one-naif  years 
before  being  admitted  to  public  schools. 

“In  refusing  to  accept  retarded  children  until  a  given 
mental  age  has  been  acquired,  schools  grossly  retard 
whatever  academic,  occupational  or  social  growth  such 
children  might  be  expected  to  make,”  points  out  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Cruickshank,  president  of  the  council.  Schools 
.should  not  open  doors  to  all  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  regardless  of  mental  age,  he  adds,  but  they  should 
make  early  training  available  to  all  who  are  in  any 
way  educable. 

To  Mr.  Cruickshank,  the  greatest  need  today  in  spe¬ 
cial  education  is  collective  professional  action  to  de¬ 
vise  proper  preschool  training  for  exceptional  children. 


•  Building  and  Equipment 


In  overhead  fixtures,  latest  innovation  is  a 
combined  acoustical  and  lighting  installation.  The 
“luminous  ceiling,”  said  to  reduce  glare  and  achieve 
better  light  distribution,  usually  is  produced  by  wall- 
to-wall  rows  of  fluorescent  lights,  over  which  is 
stretched  a  covering  of  transparent  plastic,  or  a  blind 
of  small  slats.  When  the  slats  are  made  of  an  acousti¬ 
cal  material,  they  also  muffle  noise. 

.4dd  comfort  to  the  library  to  encourage  re¬ 
creational  reading.  Or  borrow  an  idea  from  the  Mont¬ 
clair  ( N.J. )  high  school  and  set  up  a  “browsing  room.” 

The  Montclair  “browsing  room”  specializes  in  decor 
conducive  to  cheerfulness  and  in  rumiture  in  which 
students  may  lounge  comfortably.  Walls  and  book¬ 
shelves  are  light  green;  chairs,  of  modem  design,  are 
upholstered  in  greens,  coral  and  yellow;  tables  are 
blond  wood. 

Adjoining  the  reference  library,  the  room  contains 
all  fiction,  poetry,  plays,  newspapers,  magazines,  the 
record  collection  and  exhibit  space.  The  room  is  open 
four  periods  a  day  to  students  who  sign  up  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  make  use  of  it.  At  other  times  it  is  used  by 
classes  in  connection  with  special  reading  projects,  by 
student  clubs  or  by  teacher  groups. 
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“The  Picture  Story  Of  Steel”  ...  is  a  new  56- 
page  brochure  explaining  and  illustrating  steel 
manufacture.  For  a  copy,  write  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department,  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute, 
350  5th  Avenue,  New  York  1. 

F'ilms  for  .Music  Education  . . .  are  listed  and 
descrilied  in  a  new  handbook  published  by  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference,  64  E.  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago  4.  Handbook  costs  $1.50. 

Careers  in  Foreicjn  Service  . . .  are  described 
in  a  new  booklet  released  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  For  a  c-opy,  send  15c  to  the  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments.  Washington  25,  D.C.,  a.sking  for  “TTie 
U.S.  Foreign  Servict*  —  a  CariHT  for  Americans.” 

“Ficarr  for  Food"  ...  is  a  16-page  booklet  show¬ 
ing  some  of  the  agricultural  problems  the  Point 
Four  Program  is  tackling  in  Africa,  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia.  For  a  c-opy,  write  the  Division 
of  Publications,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  asking  for  Booklet  4.534  in  Econom¬ 
ic  Cooperation  Scries  31. 

For  Materials  on  Inflation  .  .  .  write  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Assembly,  Graduate  School  of  Business. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  27.  It  will  send 
a  diseussion  guidebook  on  “Inflation,  Its  Causes, 
Consequences  and  Cures,”  and  other  discussion 
materials. 

Ships  of  the  Merchant  Fleet _ are  pic-turixl 

and  descrilied  in  a  new  publication  just  issued  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Single  copies  will  be  sent 
free  on  request  to  individual  teachers.  Write  the 
Public  Information  Office  at  the  Maritime  Admin¬ 
istration,  Commerce  Building,  Washington  25, 

D. C. 

“Exploring  Aviation”  . . .  publishtHl  this  month 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  outline's 
a  one-year  vocational  c-ourse  for  high  schools. 
Copies  are  available  from  the  Aviation  Education 
Division  of  the  CAA  in  Washington. 

Suggested  for  the  Elementary  Schixil  Library 
...  is  “Sound  —  An  Experiment  Book",  by  Marian 

E.  Baer.  Experiments  are  simply  written  and  well 
illiistrate'd.  Publisher:  Holiday  House,  8  W.  13th 
St.,  New  York  11.  Price:  $2.50. 

"Choosing  Clothes  for  Health”  ...  is  a  new 
film  designed  to  encourage  children  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  wearing  clothes  suitable  for  the 
weather.  Producer  is  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South 
Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  Price  $100  in  color, 
$50  in  black  and  white. 

CmzEN.SHip  Education  Pampiii.ets  . . .  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Civic  Education  Pro¬ 
ject  in  Boston,  now  are  being  publisht'd  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Comet  Press  Books,  11  W.  42nd  St., 
New  York  .36.  Ten  project  pamphlets  available 
are:  “The  Isms  and  You,”  “They  Made  a  Nation,” 
“It  Has  Bet'n  Done,”  “Bread  and  Butter  Plus,” 
“Who  Says  So?”  ‘TVhy  Don’t  'They  Think!”  “And 
Crown  Thy  Good,”  “Work  VVithout  Strife,” 
“Capitalism  —  Way  of  Freedom,”  “These  Ameri¬ 
cans”. 

How  TO  Collect  and  Preserve  Insects  ...  a  59- 
page  booklet  on  c-ollection  and  mounting  of  speci¬ 
mens  may  be  obtained  from  tht*  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey,  Natural  Resmirces  Bldg.,  Urbana. 
Single  copies  are  fr<H'. 
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